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The Editor Says: 

NE of the speakers, a newspaper man, a 
scholastic press convention held this 
made a remark that surprised us and yet I 

casual reference caused us to think carefully. 
what he observed. He suggested that more a 
tion should be paid in the publication to 
business of the school and that extra 
activities should not be played up to too grea 
degree. ; 

We must confess that like the proof reader ¥ 
sees only type when he reads and misses the wh 
point of the book, no matter how exciting a f 
it may be, we had seen the papers and magazi 
as a whole and assumed we were reading ab 
school activities. Now that we look more clos 
we are chagrinned to admit that what we h@ 
read is largely what goes on after school hours} 
in club periods and assemblies, rather than 
real business of the school. Of course, news § 
been defined in many ways but that which we 
sider as news is usually the unusual, that whi 
we anticipate and reports of what has happene 

The mere fact that a history class met today, 
not news unless the class conducted a straw v 
on a burning question, every student got an ‘“Y 
in a test or the teacher failed to appear. Wh 
the latter case actually happened in a large u 
versity and the professor not only failed to appeml 
for his final exam but had gone to Europe, 
story made the front page 7 every paper in 
country. Almost like the dog that got bitten’ 
his master. 


O NCE in a while we teceive a special edition’ 

a school publication devoted entirely to 
class room subject. For example, the Mercha 
of Venice is a good basis for journalistic eff 
and many newspapers have been published 
that drama as the news source. But such a proj 
must of necessity be confined to one class only al 
results in a play of wit and humor rather than 
teporting of current happenings. 

Where can we turn? 


Most of us are so concerned with what we 
doing today that we fail to realize the interest 
classes may have to others. Ask a boy or 
what kind of schooling a Spartan youth had 
the information is forthcoming. Try to lea 
what kind of schools were common to Eng 
in the nineteenth century and all of Dic 
rushes from eager lips. Then change to footh 
the dramatic club, the orchestra, what kind 
lunches are served in the cafeteria, who will spé 
at the next assembly and you will be surpris 
how well informed is the average student. 
ask a freshman in a high school of even mode 
size what the elementary chemistry course is 
what his friends are doing in botany, why a jun 
reads the drama or book review section of 
large city newspaper and can he tell you? 

Are these sources of news? There must 7 
method back of the course of study. It has & 
why’s and wherefore’s and it’s up to the editor 
find out and tell it to the school. There 
always mysterious smells seeping down throu 
the building from the laboratories that cause | 
to wrinkle our noses; strange things in jars and 
aquariums in the biology department; curid 

(Please turn to page 16) | ~ 
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How We Increase Our Circulation 


ANY times during the past two 
months, requests have come to 
our office, asking for definite 

media whereby the very life blood— 
the circulation—of the junior or senior 
high school publication could be 
stepped up from its low level. This 
problem at present is a vitally necessary 
one because it may result in the actual 
death of the publication. 

In response to these requests, var- 
ious stimuli from both junior and 
senior high publications have been se- 
cured. To start with, I shall detail 
the means used in seven junior high 
publications after which I shall include 
data from nine senior high papers. 

First, Miss Daisy J. Ganey, adviser 
of the Jefferson Junior High publica- 
tion of Meriden, Connecticut, writes 
that the “J J” Club, a business group, 
is the means of stimulation. She 
writes, “We carry on our sales cam- 
paign by means of slogans written on 
class-room boards by club members, 
and we display appropriate posters 
urging sales. Second, the club mem- 
bers give a short talk in rooms where 
sales are low. Third, an attractive 
banner is hung on the door of the first 
room that secures 100 per cent. And 
lastly, all 100 per cent rooms are pub- 


lished in the daily bulletin.” 


Echo Uses Tags 


Next, in the Emerson Junior High, 
Cleveland, the circulation of the 
“Echo” is ever kept before the student 
body by means of tags which are worn 
by Echo subscribers. Two of them are 
here reproduced. 


Message Simply Told 


“Surveyor” Plays Ball 
Then, Mr. E. L. Steeby, business ad- 


viser of the “Washington Surveyor,” 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, informs us that 
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A Tag with “Punch” 


they use a very definitely planned con- 
test to arouse the buying power of the 
students. 

Quoting him, we learn “Our paper 
is a four-page edition of eight issues a 
semester in a school of about 575 stu- 
dents. 

“We have fourteen home rooms and 
the business staff plans the contest. 
Much depends on the type of contest. 
We try to devise ways of adding com- 
petition between rooms and floors. I 
will illustrate one used successfully. At 
the beginning of the school year, in- 
terest is very keen concerning the 
world championship baseball series. 
We devised the plan whereby each 
room, on the same floor, was to have 
a player on the team representing that 
floor. Thus, the first floor was the 
Chicago Cubs and the top floor the 
New York Yankees. Each player, one 
home room, batted once a day, 10 per 
cent of room membership taking the 
paper constituting a run for their 
team. Thus, floor competition was 
held and kept throughout the contest. 
At the end of the contest, five days, 
the players making the highest num- 
ber of runs won the first, second and 
third prizes. A party in the gym- 
nasium after school was the first prize 
or $3.00 in money. They usually 
chose the party.” 


Home-Room Groups Help 
Tying up the circulation of “The 


Sentinel,” Wagner Junior High, Phila- 
delphia, with the home-room organiza- 
tion is the scheme outlined by Miss 
Laura Bulmer, the magazine’s sponsor. 

Here it is— 

“At the beginning of each term, each 
section (we have 50 sections) elects its 
class officers one of which is the sec- 
retary who must attend the meetings 
of the Press Club. All the clubs meet 
on Monday so that on Tuesday morn- 
ing the representatives make formal 
reports to their classes and urge on 
the pupils in any project related to 
the club. Of course, a pupil may re- 
fuse to run for the office, but since we 
have a citizenship award for which 
points are given for participation in 
school activities, there is never any dif- 
ficulty in getting a member for the po- 
sition. 

“The Press Club, composed thus of 
a member from each class, meets once 
a week. The magazine is always sold 
in advance of its printing. Although 
we have often discussed selling a 
term’s subscription at one drive, we 
have never done so, fearing the loss 
of interest in the magazine if we do not 
bring it before the students at regular 
intervals. Appeals are made during 
guidance period, assembly period, and 
in seventh period notices (the daily 
bulletin). The secretary of the room 
makes an intensive and thorough can- 
vas of his class, making reports of his 
progress at stated intervals. At the 


A Symbol to Cause Pride 





same time the secretary is responsible 
to the editors for contributions of jokes 
and class-room news. This then ties 
up the sale with interest to a small de- 
gree, of the contents of the magazine. 


During subscription drives, any class, 
securing 100 percent, has one of the 
signs shown on the bottom of page 1 
pasted on the glass of the room door. 


“The Press Club meetings are under 
the sponsorship of one of the business 
teachers, and are always meetings of 
intense interest. Comparisons are made 
of sales from issue to issue and from 
year to year. Methods of getting sub- 
scriptions are discussed. Enthusiastic 
sales talks are given, and, above all, 
accurate records are kept and checked. 
There is great rivalry. In times like 
these, we have had to be careful to 
hold in some of the pressure upon 
those who cannot afford to buy a copy 
as well as upon those who have broth- 
ers and sisters in the school. We have 
even had to meet the problem of the 
‘home children’, for two orphanages 
have been sending their children here.” 


Two Plans From Audubon 


We, further, learn of two plans tried 
out by the “Audubon Call,” Audubon 
Junior High, Cleveland, from its ad- 
viser, Miss Helen O’Beirne. 

“Under the plan followed two years 
ago,” she states, “the school Booster 
group took complete charge of ticket 
sales for all school activities—the news- 
paper included. Each home room was 
represented by two student salesmen, a 
‘booster’ and a ‘Call reporter.’ The 
former students took charge of the 
general ticket sales while the sale of 
the newspapers and gathering of home 
room news or notes was the particular 
duty of the latter group. 


“Meetings of this organization were 
held weekly. The group of ‘Call re- 
porters, which would occasionally 
meet separately, took charge of the sale 
and circulation of the newspapers in 
their individual home rooms. 


“Because this system was discon- 
tinued two years ago, the editorial staff 
of the newspaper has taken over the 
business duties as well. Sales are man- 
aged through home-room officers who 
are directly responsible to their teach- 
ers. Papers are circulated and money 
is collected by specially assigned re- 
porters of the editorial staff. 


“Since the paper carries no advertis- 
ing, the business details are largely in 
sales. Because of the plan of organiza- 
tion this year allows the faculty sponsor 
of the newspaper a closer check on in- 
dividual home-room sales and the gen- 
eral financial situation, I feel, that al- 
though it is far from ideal, the plans 
we are using has its advantages,” she 
concludes. 


Two 


Paper, a School Project 


By making the junior high news- 
paper a school project wherein many 
pupils co-operate in its publication, 
Miss Ruth Kennedy, sponsor of the 
“Roughrider,” Roosevelt Junior High, 
Westfield, New Jersey, contends that 
the paper is so popular that they have 
no difficulty in selling 16 issues for 
75 cents to about 600 subscribers in a 
school of 700 pupils. 

“The Press Club,” she writes, “which 
is made up of the staff and reporters 
stages a publicity stunt in the school 
assembly two weeks after school opens. 
Often the first issue of the “Rough- 
rider” is given free to the audience at 
this time. The staff is famous in school 
for these ‘stunts.’ 

“So many pupils contribute to the 
‘Roughrider’ in some way —even 
though it is a very small sheet—that 
the whole school feels an interest in it. 
The following clubs are behind it: the 
press, the printing, the studio art, the 
cartoon and the camera.” 


Curiosity Aroused by “Hamiltonian” 


Individual sales of the “Hamilton- 
ian,” Elizabeth, New Jersey, of which 
Mr. Spencer B. Ames is the enthusiastic 
business sponsor, are stressed by pre- 
publication printed announcements 
which are distributed to all students in 
the school. Curiosity on the part of 
the potential reader and buyer is thus 
aroused so that satisfactory sales result. 


‘HAMILTONIAN’ 


Announcement 


—MID-YEAR NUMBER— 


>——oo- 
Publication Date - On or about Jan. 20th 


8. 


READ!! 
BILL STAFFORD Buys « Hat! 


IRVING CHVAT discovers ancient examination paper 
Ichabod Crane! 


+ 0 | 


What we think of other magazines! 
What a Hamilton alumnus thinks of Hamilton! 
All about the “Dragon of Wu Foo"’! 
Girls Voliey Ball Scores! 
— 


GET Y@UR ORDER IN EARLY 
The Hamiltonian was sold out in advance last time and many pupils 
could not obtain copies. Don't fail to place YOUR order as soon as possible 


SIGN YOUR NAME BELOW. DETACH, AND HAND TO YOUR HOMEROOM TEACHER 


This is my order for the “Midyear” Number of the Hamiltonian which 
J understand will be published on or about January 29, 1930. 


An example of the announcement, 
printed in the school shop, is shown 
above. 


NINE HIGH SCHOOL PLANS 


Turning now to senior high papers, 
I note further agencies that have been 
successfully used. 


In+ the subscription campaign of 
“The Southerner,” Minneapolis, Min. 
nesota, the drive was started off with 
an assembly skit immediately after 
which subscriptions were secured by a 
manager and four captains with thir- 
teen solicitors working under each of 
the four captains. 

A new contract was used this year 
in South High. Instead of the install. 
ment plan, used previously, the plan 
this year was that any amount at any 
time up to November 1, could be paid 
to room representatives. 

Three prizes—one dozen _photo- 
graphs valued at $10.00, a class ring 
contributed by local jewelers and a 
Parker pen and pencil set—were won 
by solicitors who obtained the most 
subscriptions. The winner and run- 
ner-up garnered 96 and 90 sales re- 
spectively. 


Intra-School Contest 


Another successful means of sub- 
scription stimulation is competition, on 
a percentage basis, among high schools 
in the same city. The place is Fort 
Wayne, Indiana; the high schools, 
North Side and South Side; the 
originator, Miss Rowena Harvey. An- 
nually the same trophy is offered to the 
publication securing the largest per- 
centage of subscriptions. The winner 
this year was North Side. 


Solicitor May Secure Emblem 


From the “Harding Spectator,” 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, we read: 

“In accordance with the present 
policy of the administration, no as- 
sembly was held nor advertising 
speeches made. A ‘Spectator’ repre- 
sentative was chosen from each room 
to sell the paper, take care of the cir- 
culation, and make returns to the cir- 
culation manager or the faculty ad- 
viser. 

“As an added inducement each 
home room representative could be- 
come eligible for a ‘Spectator’ emblem 
at the Awards Assembly in June, ac- 
cording to Willard Bird, business ad- 
viser. To receive this award, the home 
room must have remained 100 per 
cent in circulation during the year. To 
keep his room 100 per cent, a repre- 
sentative must make returns for a hun- 
dred per cent sale. If there are stu- 
dents in the room unable to subscribe, 
he may earn his letter by selling to 
teachers, alumni or friends. 


Weekly Sells for Three Cents 
Pledges to the “Crane Tech Chron- 


icle,” Chicago, Illinois, enable the busi- 
ness staff to publish the weekly paper 
for the small sum of three cents. The 
pledge which appeared in the first issue 
of October 7 is printed on the opposite 


page. 
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Free Matinee for Subscribers 

Following the plan adopted last year 
for the ‘Wah-Sha-She,” Pawhuska, 
Oklahoma, publication, a free matinee 
ticket and a quarter-day holiday was 
given to each 50 cent semester sub- 
scription to the paper. 

“Skyline,” starring Thomas Meig- 
han, was the feature picture chosen for 
the matinee on September 29. 

For the first time, subscriptions 
were sold for a semester instead of the 
entire year so that each student could 
better afford to subscribe. Divided into 
groups, the student body was solicited 
by each member of the ““Wah-Sha-She” 
staff. 


Two Stunts in Englewood 

In the Englewood High, Chicago, 
whose publication is “The ‘E’ Weekly,” 
a slightly different plan was used. All 
home rooms that received 100 per cent 
subscriptions up to the deadline, No- 
vember 14, had an opportunity of at- 
tending a theatrical performance free 
of charge. 

The Engleboosters also staged an- 
other contest—the subscribers had the 
privilege of guessing the number of 
Englebooster buttons contained in a 
jar. The winner had his entire sub- 
scription fee returned, while the run- 
ner-up received back half of the price 
for the correct guess. The number of 
guesses turned in totaled 972. 

Ice Cream and Dance Free 

Ice cream was in order for the rooms 
having 100 percent in the campaign for 
subscriptions for the “Stadium World,” 


DEADLINE 
is September 30 if your 
roll is to get in on the 
Free Ice Cream for having 
a 100% quota of 
World subscriptions. 


“Follow the Crowd” 
headed by Roll 207, Walter 
Griffith, Manager, 38 


subscribers 





“Deadline” for Ice Cream 


Seattle, Washington, we learned from 
an announcement carried in the first 
issue. 

Still another scheme was used by 
the campaign chairman of the West 
Seattle, Washington, “Chinook,” when 
he “threw” a dance to which all sub- 
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scribers to the paper were entitled to 
enter free of charge. 

Any pupil in the school could attend 
this social event by showing his sub- 
scription receipt for which a down 
payment of 25 cents or more had been 


made. The dance was held October 9. 


And finally, the business manager of 
the “Marshall News” of Chicago gave 
an official World’s Fair certificate to 
each subscriber. This certificate will 
permit any student to exchange it for 
entertainment in the Midway or for 
meals or transportation. 


CHRONICLE PLEDGE 


Date 


Room 
I, 


Section 


Section Teacher 


» agree to subscribe to the Chronicle 


every issue of this semester at three cents per copy, to be paid at the 


time each paper is delivered. 


This reduction in the price of the Chronicle is made on the assumption 
that every academic section takes a minimum of twenty-five Chronicles every 
week, or as often as published, and each shop section takes a minimum of 


twenty copies. 


Featuring of Curricular 
Activities Wise Project 


From Seymour Z. Kaplan, sports edi- 
tor of the “Spectator,” Trenton, New 
Jersey, High newspaper, we received 
this feature “as an example of variety.” 
Obviously the reader, including the 
taxpayer-parent, here learns about the 
actual class work of the school. 


Many of the girls will be flitting 
about the school dancing the new 
steps to be taught in the gymnasium 
this year. Under the supervision of 
the instructor, Mrs. Dorothy Williams, 
the classes will learn various dances 
and rhythms. 

During the first two rating periods 
the sophomores will learn three kinds 
of rhythms: free, child, and waltz. 
During the winter months the funda- 
mentals of aesthetics will be taught. 
This kind of dancing is to develop 
grace, agility, and individual expres- 
sion. During the spring months the 
sophomores will study Irish, Austrian, 
and Ukrainian folk dances. 


The junior dancing will consist of 
higher aesthetics, ballet, chorus and the 
national dances of Japan, France, and 
Spain. 


The seniors, during the first two 
rating periods, will have a review of 
aesthetic dancing, balloon, and scarf 
dancing. These dances are planned 
to develop imagination and encourage 
the artistic side of life. The next two 
months’ dancing will consist of the 
Irish jig, the Irish waltz, clog, and tap 
dancing. The two spring months for 
the seniors will be devoted to three 
types of oriental dancing. 


School Elects Editor 


By J. F. BISCHOF 


Adviser, the “Lever” 


AST year in Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, High School, a plan to 
interest the student body more closely 
in the school paper was tried and 
found successful enough to continue. 
This plan is essentially the following: 
Several members of the journalism 
class are put up as candidates for the 
position of editor-in-chief of the paper 
and the school as a whole is furnished 
with ballots and is allowed to vote for 
them. 

The method by which the candidates 
are chosen is briefly as follows: All 
those who desire to try out for editor- 
in-chief signify their intentions and if 
their record is sufficiently good, they 
are permitted to edit at least one com- 
plete issue of the paper. Those who 
provide the best handling of the paper 
(generally two or three) are then 
chosen by the supervisor and the staff 
as candidates to be voted on by the 
school. The school knows each week 
who has edited that issue of the paper 
and is warned to notice the handling 
so that it may form a judgment for it- 
self. After the vote is taken the win- 
ning candidate becomes editor-in-chief, 
and the others, associate editors, or 
news and feature editors, depending 
upon their ability and general inclina- 
tion. 

The reason that this has been adopt- 
ed is that, we, here, consider the staff 
really as servants of the school and the 
paper as one of the outstanding school 
projects and activities since it is writ- 
ten entirely by the students, set up al- 
most entirely by students, and printed 
by students. 


Three 
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Editorials - - - = Based on Timely, Significant Topics 


GOREOEUDD TROT ELERERRGEECEERECEROEEOEORERREEECERCCREOOCOROCRECERORESECCRECCROREEESGOCREOOEEEREROCERRECESCEERGOROREEOE SCOR CRORECED GORCCREOOERORSECCRCCOREREEOCORROOERERECCREECROROROOCEEROCRECERGORECEORCCERCRESOGECOCERCOREOCEROCEOCEORORORERRCEEORERORRE RD CCREERE 


IMELY, significant topics treated 
in a fresh, interesting way is the 
aim of the staff of “The Wyan- 

dotte Pantograph” in writing editorials. 
A fresh subject or fresh treatment of 
an old subject is the criterion of choice. 
Reader appeal is kept constantly in 
mind. Occasionally, lighter subjects, 
expressions of appraisal, or discussions 
that will stimulate appreciation of 
beauty in some form are interspersed 
with the more sober material. 

The “you” type of preachment is 
avoided: progress, profit, or pleasure 
are stressed rather than duty. Con- 
structive suggestion rather than adverse 
criticism is thought to be more seemly 
for young editors unless there is strong 
need of the latter. 

These editorials wera selected by 
Mary Bower, the present editor; Helen 
Vollmer, the associate editor; Walter 
Williams, last year’s editor, and Miss 
Eleanor Baptist, the adviser. 


en Mee A 


It is refreshing, sometimes, to go 
against the popular attitude in a cer- 
tain situation and stress a more whole- 
some point of view. 


The Joyous Finish 
Of a Race 


HE person who is least sad at the 

announcement of the retirement 
of Superintendent M. E. Pearson is 
probably Mr. Pearson, himself. This 
is surely to him a time for rejoicing. 
He is finishing a long, highly success- 
ful professional career. He is “full 
of years and honor.” He is retiring 
voluntarily with flags flying. Why 
should he not be happy? 

“I’m growing tired,” he said. Now, 
for the first time, he can really rest. 
“T have traveled a beautiful road,” he 
continued, and again, “In leaving you 
I give you a message of hope and 
vision.” 

This is all cheerful. It is the joyous 
finish of a race well run. There should 
be no sadness of farewell. Rather, 
there should be the same _ spontan- 
eous outburst of joyous enthusiasm 
that accompanies the victor in a race 
at the stadium. 

We should crowd about him with 
laurels and congratulations, with laugh- 
ter and shouts, and waving pennants. 
We are sure that he will want it so. 

We are confident that for Mr. Pear- 
son “The best is yet to be, the last of 
life for which the first was made,” 
and we wish just that for him. 


Four 


A forward-looking editorial, carry- 
ing with it a constructive suggestion 
and a note of warning, grew out of 
senior activities in the spring. 


A Kingdom 
For Some Leaders 


HE senior activities piling up at 
present reveal the scarcity of lead- 
ers in the senior class. “Among the 
500,” it develops that there are com- 
paratively few who can be depended 
upon to carry the responsibilities con- 
nected with senior night, the senior 
breakfast, the junior-senior reception, 
and other events. It sometimes seems 
also that the load is not distributed 
evenly among the teachers in charge. 
This happens every year and causes 
a certain amount of strain to be added 
to the “end-of-the-year” nervousness. 
Obviously the solution would be to be- 
gin to train leaders in the fall who will 
be ready to assume leadership in the 
spring. “A leader in time will save 
nine.” Nine what? Nine cases of 
nervous prostration, perhaps. Among 
the five hundred seniors there should 
be at least fifty student leaders, not 
five. 


Overburdened senior leaders often 
swear vehemently that when they enter 
college they will not participate in ex- 
tra-curricular activities, that they will 
trim their programs to the bare study 
essentials and play the rest of the time. 
Perhaps this helps to explain why these 
activities do not flourish in Junior Col- 
lege—the leaders have been “burned 
up” in high school and are wary of 
anything that looks like extra work. 


A better distribution of responsibi- 
ties in high school—a more careful de- 
velopment of those who can and will do 
things—might leave a better taste for 
this type of activity later on in col- 
lege and in life. 


o: ce 


Appreciation of beauty and interest 
in the fine arts should be increased by 
editorials of this nature. Incidentally, 
they add bright variety to the editorial 
columns. 


Nature Responds 
In Autumn Beauty 


HE sumac leaves are turning scarlet 
and the elderberries are nearing 
purple. The afternoon sun is warm, 
but the starry nights are crisp and cold. 
A gray haze hovers on the horizon, and 
high in the heavens wild geese make 


trailing V’s in the air as they sail south. 
ward. Each bit of Nature speaks of 
Autumn, tells its story of the fall of 
the year. 

The whole outdoors is like an artist’s 
pallette. The woods are splashed with 
greens and reds and yellows. The 
cornfields are brown and gold. And 
above all, the sky is a clear, crystal 
blue. 

What a glorious picture Nature has 
painted for autumn lovers! What a 
beautiful way God has planned to 
soften the dreariness of winter. The 
flaming colors little tell of the coming 
days of shadows; they hide the silent 
undertones of sadness. Nature makes 
this hour the most brilliant of the year 
and all the earth responds and is 
bright and gay for a brief moment. 


7 7 v 
The death of a beloved custodian 


here was made an opportunity to eval- 
uate the spiritual qualities of life. 


“To Make 
Friends, Be One”’ 


HOMAS COOKSON, head custo- 

dian of Wyandotte for the past 
fifteen years, died Thursday afternoon, 
March 10, at twenty-five minutes past 
two o'clock, just before dismissal time 
at the school. While it is actually 
known that “Tom” has gone on, it will 
be some time before Wyandotte’s 
twenty-two hundred will realize it. 

As it was so beautifully expressed at 
the funeral services. “He is gone, 
bodily, but the twinkle in his eye and 
the cheery smile upon his countenance 
still remain behind.” 

Who could forget the genial person- 
ality of the man whose small office “un- 
der the clock” welcomed friends in the 
student body, and whose ever-cheer- 
ful self gained him probably more 
friends in the school than any other 
one individual; the man whose motto 
was “To make friends, be one’’? 

It has been said that “One does not 
need wealth and recognition to be truly 
loved.” All of us would be glad to 
be regarded with the personal esteem 
and admiration that “Tom” always 
had. 

And so, as long as we are still able 
to remember that cheery smile, that 
merry twinkle in his eye, and the hon- 
est, friendly attitude that made him 
dear to all of us, we cannot say that 
he is really gone, for his spirit, his 
real self is still here. 
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The Newspaper from the 


Point of an Administrator 


By MERLE J. ABBETT 


Superintendent of Schools, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Merle J. Abbett delivered this address before the 
convention of the Indiana High School Press convention 
at Franklin College, October 21, at which he was the 


principal speaker. 


Before he came to Fort Wayne he 


was superintendent of schools at Bedford, Indiana, noted 


for its excellent publications. 


He is known as a friend 


of school publications because he knows their worth. 


T is indeed a pleasure to greet this 
I splendid group of young men and 

young ladies from the several cities 
of Indiana. If it would not be misun- 
derstood, your speaker would like to 
greet you as representing the “hope of 
tomorrow.” You are filling suitable 
places in your several class rooms with 
more serious purpose than some adults 
give you credit. You are sponsoring 
and directing various activities both 
curricular and extra-curricular that 
makes our hearts fill with pride be- 
cause of the leadership although ju- 
venile now in relation to the more 
serious duties you are soon to assume. 
We are glad to note that you have in- 
cluded among those activities the very 
important course of journalism with its 
splendid immediate product — your 
newspapers. It is one of the most im- 
portant extra-curricular activities in 
which you may engage. 

It represents one of the most im- 
portant institutions in the history of 
our race and Nation, the field of pub- 
lications which embraces every unit 
from our daily newspapers to our most 
important text and magazine. 

As an instrument for good govern- 
ment our newspaper has been able to 
wield an influence more important than 
any instrument of government except 
our Constitution. In support of this it 
has made possible the necessary 
changes and re-adaptations necessary 
to a progressive people in a new and 
changing era. We mention this im- 
portant contribution because it is the 
eventual outcome for these your pres- 
ent activities and this opportunity justi- 
fies your extensive participation. 


[ F we are to express our impression 

from the standpoint of an admin- 
istrator we should analyze the several 
specific activities and contributions in 
order to sustain our above premise. 
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The particular paper, magazine, or 
news item you are presenting daily rep- 
resents the activities of the school to 
the various parents and friends in its 
true setting. This is then of very ob- 
vious importance because the attitude 
of our parents, friends and citizens 
means much in the support our insti- 
tutions are to receive. The entire rev- 
enue we are to expect and receive must 
come from those particular channels 
wherein the parents and interested cit- 
izens participate, vote and support as 
essential. 


We are sorry to admit that during 
the past few years due to a serious de- 
pression, many good citizens, either 
from their own observations or from 
misleading information, have raised 
many questions about the value re- 
ceived from their public schools. This 
challenges us not to the spirit of fault 
finding or of counter criticism but 
rather to the duty of demonstrating the 
worth as far as we are able, objective- 
ly at least. In this effort which we may 
choose to designate as interpreting our 
schools to the public the importance of 
the first attribute we have mentioned is 
exceedingly clear. This will be effective 
if our school programs are well bal- 
anced and are not skewed in one direc- 
tion or the other by over-emphasis of 
one activity and undue emphasis of 
another. 

One of the very commendable vir- 
tues of our young people as I have ob- 
served is that they tell the ungarnished 
truth and give an uncolored view of 
what a real situation is like. If the ac- 
tivities of the school happen to lack in 
purpose, and if the too great interest 
is builded on activities that pertain to 
social or time-wasting activities, you are 
very sure to express your enthusiasm 
in that direction and neglect those 
things that may be very important but 
for want of participation, life, and in- 
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terested connection are reported as 
drab incidents of the school life. 


It is then our first contention that 
the worthiness of the several activities 
of the school program may in some 
sense have an evaluation and an inter- 
pretation to the really important people 
in our school life, the parents and cit- 
izens of our city. Second, the institu- 
tion for which you are able to do so 
much has a character as distinctly as the 
several individuals that belong to that 
unit. It shapes and moulds a reputa- 
tion that is to be significant or un- 
worthy. 


LET us illustrate. If the crowded 

pages of your little edition has on 
its front pages news that is alive and 
that reflects with pride, scholastic en- 
deavor and achievement, constantly the 
spirit of the group will be directed 
toward the serious desire to be a wor- 
thy member with similar ideas and pur- 
poses. There are sometimes groups 
which engage in certain pastimes and 
practices that may at least by them be 
thought not altogether productive of 
serious harm but when generalized will 
reflect themselves as being truly harm- 
ful. The little editorial columns which 
come from the pens of student authors 
soon convince the students that “we 
just do not do things like that anymore 
in this school.” We just cannot quite 
assimilate that conduct with what soon 
grows to be valuable traditions of the 
school itself. It is apparent that we 
have the sincere feeling that the ad- 
ministrator has been assisted immeasur- 
ably with the fine endeavor of the pub- 
lication to promote good conduct, a 
pride in proper behavior and a sin- 
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cere attitude of wanting to excel schol- 
astically. 

The high school of today if it is 
functioning as it should might well 
be called the peoples’ college. It has 
extended and broadened its curriculum 
to suit the purposes and necessary 
training of the great masses of young 
people. The opportunities in the field 
of commerce, any of the vocations, 
co-operative and similar courses can 
all be strengthened with the increas- 
ing respect that may be cultivated in the 
hearts of young people. It is to be re- 
gretted that too often these courses are 
determined of little value because the 
real purposes for which they are in- 
tended are often misunderstood. 


We will each to some degree have 
many business connections in our per- 
sonal lives that can better be perform- 
ed if we are acquainted with what may 
be called good business procedure. We 
can be educated to respect the chan- 
nels of genuine work and before you 
are very far in the course of living this 
useful life you are going to live you 
will find few things worth while that 
will be achieved without work. It will 
be observed that we have every reason 
to feel that a very suitable desire to be- 
come useful in direction of our future 
vocations. It will be of immense value 
to the heads of any school city to have 
worthy activities builded and publicized 
in the direction of performing well in 
the direction of creating a respect for 
industry and a desire to lead or follow 
suitably in its ranks tomorrow. 


HE promotion of morale within the 

ranks of the student body will 
bring them in more positive sympathy 
with the class room presentations. It 
is claimed that our programs are 
builded from the interests of the child 
itself from our beginning courses to 
those which finally when completed 
cause us to be graduated. 


What can be more helpful than 
themes in English and similar sub- 
jects that offer the same opportunity 
which might give expression fully to 
those student interests and beliefs. It 
will not only reflect the student think- 
ing but it often tells us much of the 
home life and the helpful or harmful 
associations and environments from 
which they come. It will enable us 
to understand the problems we are 
constantly facing because we are able 
to understand the pupil himself. 

We have the added responsibility 
now and have had for some time of 
providing some measure of relief to 
those who are in distress. There are 


very many individuals suffering today 
who are embodying the fine spirit of the 
Trojan and enduring it without serious 
complaint. There are those numerous 
ways open to us whereby we can re- 
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lieve the load without embarrassment 
to any individual. The channels of 
school publicity can be open in ap- 
peal for the support of various types 
of functions that may net suitable 
sums to provide the proper relief. 

Let me illustrate by selecting one 
good paper and tell you what I found 
in one weekly edition. Articles were 
written supporting an athletic benefit 
game, a milk lunch program, a pro- 
gram for open air school, a canning 
project and a Red Cross sewing project. 

The paper made appeals to the stu- 
dents and parents to attend suitable 
functions and come in contact with the 
school activity and at the same time 
relieve those in distress many of whom 
were in that school. It is scarcely nec- 
essary for me to add that the heart of 
a superintendent swells with pride 
when he reflects on a youthful citizen- 
ship making a contribution such as the 
above described. 


It is, of course, unnecessary to men- 
tion that books have been brought in 
countless numbers from the activities 
of the same news column. The most 
important accomplishment in this di- 
rection we have failed to account until 
now. There lies beneath it all an ele- 
mental training that will last through 
time. It has caused to be aroused 
in that heart to be forever kindled a 
spirit of genuine kindness that will not 
die. The matter of dealing with cit- 
izens who although in distress but who 
have faith in their fellow man has 
been most suitably demonstrated in 
this great Nation of ours, the greatest 
in the world, during our present ser- 
ious period of distress. It is the result 
of the careful and kindly administra- 
tion of our fellow citizens trained 
through some such channels and par- 
ticipation as we have described. 


AST it offers a suitable opportunity 
for entering one of the finest voca- 

tions in the world, the newspaper field. 
It makes possible the continuance of 
the splendid editorial support to the 
school system of America. It causes 
these channels to be filled with sympa- 
thetic and understanding staffs that 
realize the importance of the great edu- 
cational institution in all of its worthy 
effort. 

We deeply appreciate this oppor- 
tunity of speaking to this array of tal- 
ent from all over Indiana. We wish 
you might go back to your several 
homes and in your little rooms devoted 
to serving your papers and your 
schools reflect. 

First: You are moulding public 
opinion in support of education. 

Second: You are promoting helpful 
activities of your school and those 
worthy of being. 

Third: You are shaping the char- 





acter and mctivating right conduct on 
the part of all students. 

Fourth: You can dignify and cause 
support to all phases of the curriculum. 

Fifth: You will have a deep interest 
in the welfare of others and foster 
helpful activities in that direction. 

Sixth: You will promote a_ high 
morale, a spirit of loyalty and aid in 
fostering worthy traditions of your 
school. 

Seventh: You will try to be like an 
editor I know. He started at a very 
tender age carrying the news of his 
little city and carrying it with a smile. 
He saw the city as too small and he 
walked and rode a bicycle to the rural 
environs. He received a part time edi- 
torial assignment with this same paper. 
He was placed on the same organiza- 
tion during his summer months. He 
sold advertising and collected bills that 
were due. 

He eventually came to part owner- 
ship in the same paper. During all of 
this experience he would write the truth 
as he observed it. There was support 
for those things only that were sound. 
He is kindly, never belligerent. He 
will, however, flay the selfish motives 
behind a project that does not redound 
to civic betterment. He is conserva- 
tive but the times now reflect the bene- 
fit to come from that conservatism. 

He places his city first and he boosts 
his city schools. He has given unsel- 
fishly of his time and energy and the 
interest of his community. He writes 
editorials that are read from one end 
of this state to the other. 


He is respected and believed, and 
this young man is not a mythical per- 
son but a genuine editor of one of the 
finest newspapers for a city of its size 
in Indiana. My best wish for you is 
that you could be like him. 

You will not ignore the benefit to 
come to any administration to have a 
friend like the editor I know. 


October Cover Drawn by Miss Marlor 





The artistic cover of the October 
“Review” was designed by Dorothea 
Marlor of the class of ’32 for “The 
High School Record,” Camden, New 
Jersey, High School. 

For two years, she has attended the 
Graphic Sketch Club in Philadelphia 
Saturday mornings. During her course 
in Camden High, she has been a tal- 
ented worker in the art department, 
contributing her time and effort gen- 
erously to the artistic life of the school. 

Because of her unusual promise, the 
school has awarded her a _ one-year 
scholarship to the art school of her 
choice. She has chosen the School of 
Design in Philadelphia. 
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The South Side Times” Celebrates 


Ten Years of a Successful School Paper Chronicled in Twenty-Page Edition 
By Mary Jane Kelsey, General Manager, South Side Times 


HE Tenth Anniversary of The 

South Side Times put much fire 

and enthusiasm into the members 
of the staff of the weekly publication 
of South Side High School, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, when it was sug- 
gested. Their one desire was to end 
the first ten years of pleasant progress 
and begin the next ten with an issue 
that would make history—and that is 
what they did. With the co-operation 
of the entire staff it was possible to 
publish a twenty-page issue of The 
South Side Times on October 6, 1932, 
exactly ten years after the paper had 
originated. 


At the end of last May, the anni- 
versary issue was merely a dream and 
a desire; but the beginning of this fall 
semester saw the plans for a ten- to 
twenty-page issue materializing. The 
one hindrance to our progress was the 
fact that regardless of the importance 
of the special issue and the enormous 
amount of work that was to be done, 
we could not cease publishing the regu- 
lar issues of the paper in order to work 
on the other. To expedite matters as 
much as possible, Miss Rowena Harvey, 
faculty adviser, appointed one of the 
staff members to start collecting such 
ideas for stories, features, cuts, appro- 
priate advertisements, statistics, and 
the like, that would carry out the idea 
of the tenth anniversary of the paper 
and the school and the progress that 
had been made in all phases of our 
school life during that time. 


WEEKS before the issue appeared 

the advertising solicitors were in- 
structed to begin talking up the ad- 
vertising with their regular advertisers, 
an announcement was made to the en- 
tire staff of the general plans that had 
been laid, and suggestions were earn- 
estly requested. About two weeks be- 
fore the date of publication nearly two 
hundred assignments were placed in the 
assignment book by our faculty adviser, 
who, having supervised the publication 
during its entirety, was quite well in- 
formed on the happenings of the 
school since its very first day and the 
progress made in all phases of school 


life. 


A notice was sent to the faculty ad- 
visers of all the clubs to have a club 
history written by one of the members 
and turned in to the publication room 
by a certain date. Splendid co-opera- 
tion was received in this particular sub- 
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ject, and it was only a short time be- 
fore there was quite a stack of copy 
ready for the copy editors; however, 
this and the other stories that were 
coming in were withheld until all the 
copy of the regular issue was finished 
to avoid any mixup in copy. As soon 
as the last bit of copy for the regular 
issue was sent in, work began on the 
copy for the special issue, copy which 
by this time had really piled up. 


Stories on journalistic progress were 
selected for the front page along with 
other important and outstanding hap- 
penings of the ten years. Cuts of the 
first principal, the present principal, 
and the dean were also used on the 
initial page. One of the most attrac- 
tive features of the paper was the vast 
number of cuts that were displayed in 
the twenty pages. In each case where 
a cut could be obtained which would 
add to the story, it was used, and in 
this way much was added to the ap- 
pearance of the paper. 


HE advertisements, which were 
really the determining factor in 
the success of the paper, turned out 
far beyond all expectations of the en- 
tire staff. To do justice to the history 
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“That Times was the finest paper I 
have ever seen from any school,” com- 
ments Joseph M. Murphy, director of 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, Dozens of like messages have 
been received. 


of the school at least eighteen pages 
were needed, but since it was not 
thought that enough ads could be ob- 
tained to accomplish such an under- 
taking, plans were laid for an issue not 
larger than ten pages. It was not long, 
however, until the advertising staff 
proved itself as being the best ever. 
When the time arrived to make the 
actual decision as to the size of the 
paper, exactly 1,207 inches of adver- 
tisements had been obtained! A 
twenty-page paper it would be! 

As the copy editors were finishing 
their share of the work, the make-up 
editors began making up the pages, 
which was a seemingly endless job to 
persons who had been used to making 
up four or six pages. The next three 
days turned out to be a mad scramble 
in the Times room. 


However the inevitable happened, 
and it wasn’t long before it was time 
to start the greatest task of all, as far 
as manual labor was concerned, that of 
folding the paper. This meant making 
seven folds and four inserts. It was 
also necessary to stack up the papers 
after each fold and each insert to keep 
them from getting mixed up and mak- 

(Continued on page 16) 


“It is by far the finest high school 
newspaper I have ever encountered,” 
writes Lowell Thomas. “The makeup 
is excellent. The items are well written 
and it looks like the work of experi- 
enced newspaper people.” 


Seven 





Boys at work on their 


projects in seven of the 
fourteen vocational schools 
at Tech as featured in the 
“Arsenal Cannon,” Miss 


Ella Sengenberger, adviser. 
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1. Boys, as well as girls, 
learn the rudiments of cook- 
ing and table service in 
cooking classes. 


2. Book shelves, tables, and 
desks are a few of the use- 
ful pieces of furniture made 
in the cabinet- making 
classes. 


3. The building of a Colo- 
nial house to one-half regu- 
lation size has been a proj- 
ect in the carpentry shop. 


4. Patterns to be used in 
the foundry are fashioned 
in the pattern-making shop. 


5. Student farmers sell their 
produce, grown in the Tech 
gardens, at the campus 
market house. 


6. A glider is only one of 
the many difficult projects 
made by boys in the ground 
mechanics classes. 


7. Projects in iron, brass, 
and other metals are com- 
pleted by boys in the 
toundry. 





“6he Editor Looks "Em Over 


S a special inducement to every 

student of the Marshall High 

School, Chicago, to buy “The 
News,” the school’s newspaper, an of- 
ficial World’s Fair certificate was given 
by the business staff, early in October. 
Holders of these certificates, which will 
also be given by the leading merchants 
of the city, will be permitted to ex- 
change them for anything from an 
amusement at the Fair to meals and 
hotel accommodations at certain pre- 
arranged places in the city. 

Some of the attractions to which 
these certificates will be legal tender 
include sports, American and National 
League baseball games, transportation, 
meals at restaurants, hotel accommoda- 
tions, and midway attractions, of which 
the “thrill ride” especially attracts high 
school students. This last attraction 
is made of two giant towers of steel, 
2,000 feet apart, with aerial rockets 
travelling between them about 655 feet 
in the air. 

What a magnet for drawing sub- 
scriptions! 

fog gf 

On the editorial page of the October 
7 number of “The Southerner,” Min- 
neapolis, appeared a new feature, 
“Jugendheft,” written entirely in Ger- 
man by an editorial board of two mem- 
bers. Both poetry and prose were in- 
cluded in this feature. 


FF 
Planning a unique theme for their 


annual, the staff of “The Tiger,” South 
High School, Minneapolis, has started 
its research already. The anniversary 
of the school’s forty years of existence 
will be emphasized in the art work and 
content. Besides this, there will be no 
increase in price, but provision will be 
made for installment payments of 25 
and 50 cents each. 
7 7 7 

As the Writers’ Club of the Lincoln, 
Nebraska, High School has been se- 
lected, the booklet of creative 
writing, the “Scribe,” for the 
present year is assured. Con- 
taining work from the English 
classes and the club, the 
“Scribe” is planned to appear 
before Christmas vacation and 
sells for 25 cents. 

ie og 

We noted a Spanish column, 
featured in the October 7 is- 
sue of “The Red Owl,” St. 
John’s High School, Brook- 
lyn. The title is “El Alumno 
Dice.” Here again the curri- 
cular phase of the school is 
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stressed, through its publication. 


i, fae 

That high school girls are coming to 
the fore in the field of journalism is 
proven by “The Harding Spectator,” 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, where the co- 
editors this year are Louise Zacchia 
and Jean Vack. For the second con- 
secutive year, girls have piloted the 
“Spectator.” 

,.. t= 

Featured in the Hershey, Penna., 
“Broadcaster” of September 30 is a 
page devoted to the vocational phase 
of high school work. First of all, the 
six-page five-column paper is a product 
of the print shop. 

Then, the wood shop is completing 
a new home of several rooms; a con- 
servative estimate of its value has been 
placed at $7,000. All work, except 
the masonry and plastering, has been 
or is being done by students—the 
woodwork by the carpenters, the 
plumbing by the school’s new depart- 
ment, and the electrical work by the 
electricians. 

A half-tone of the project showed 
the house, which is the third of its 
kind to be completed in three years. 

By this means the readers of the 
“Broadcaster” have positive informa- 
tion about the actual departmental 
work of the school. 

Co F 

Dr. William C. Reavis, professor of 
education at the University of Chicago, 
is making a survey of the William 
Penn High School, York, Pennsyl- 
vania. Upon being interviewed by a 
reporter of “The Weekly,” he said: 
“I think ‘The Weekly’ is well edited. 
I have been impressed with the good 
character and clearness of the writing.” 
Here’s another compliment for “The 
Weekly” and its adviser, Mr. Lam- 
bert Greenawalt. 


> a ae 
“Cargoes,” the magazine of the Lin- 


REMEMBER THE TAXPAYER! 


“Remember the taxpayer, for after all he is paying the 
bills” was the theme that permeated the entire talk of: 
Mr. J. P. O’Furey, editor of the Cedar County News, , ¢ £ 
Hartington, Nebraska, who addressed the fifth annual 
convention of the Nebraska High School Press Asso- 
ciation, held on the University of Nebraska campus, 
October 7 and 8. 

He further suggested to the 140 delegates that they 
should pay more attention to business of the school 
and not play up extra-curricular activities too much. 


coln High School, Brooklyn, will ap- 
pear this year with “a definite editorial 
board that will be representative of the 
first eight terms.” Book reviews and 
stories from and by the various de- 
partments of the school will be new 
features this year. 
: 2s. 

Marcus Shivers, a member of “The 
Lever,” Colorado Springs High news- 
paper staff, enjoyed the exceptional 
honor of being invited to accompany 
the Franklin Roosevelt special train 
from his home town to Denver. In 
transit he had an opportunity to inter- 
view the presidential nominee as well 
as Thomas J. Walsh of Montana and 
other distinguished gentlemen. 

“The Lever” is printed in a school 
shop so that last year the publication 
more than broke even. Advertising 
alone yielded $662.95 so that after all 
expenses were paid a goodly sum was 
left. This was used for the purchase 


of shop equipment. 


y vy v 
In spite of reduced staffs and 


budgets in the daily professional news- 
paper field, ten of the 1932 graduates 
of the journalism department of the 
University of Oklahoma are placed in 
permanent jobs. 

7 7 7 

A new type of contest was devised 
for the annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota High School Press Association 
which held its meeting, November 4-5, 
in St. Paul. 

Six different types of writing—edi- 
torial or casual essay, feature story, ad- 
vertising copy, news story, current 
events and journalistic terminology— 
were featured for pupils in this contest. 

“Only one student from each school 
entered each contest and the total limit 
from each school in the contests was 
limited to six.” 

© 

School spirit through the singing of 
the school song was augmented 
by the “Central High Times,” 
St. Paul, Minnesota, when it 
released the musical score and 
words of “Onward, Central!” 
in the October 7 number. 


We enjoyed reading the 
sixth volume of “Unto the 
Hills” which was published 
last May by the students of 
Byers Junior High of Denver, 
Colorado. Carrying 32 pages 
of interesting prose and poetry 
written by students of the 

(Continued on page 15) 
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John Hay Humours—A School Project 


HE John Hay Humours! How 

little that meant to me when I 

entered John Hay High School 
of Cleveland, Ohio, in spring, 1930! 
Yet how much it was to mean to me 
in my later life at that school. Soon 
after I entered, however, I heard of 
a little magazine, a booklet that was 
being published by the English depart- 
ment. This booklet sold for ten cents 
a copy. It was known as “The John 
Hay Humours.” Notwithstanding one’s 
first thoughts upon hearing the title, 
it was not composed solely of humor- 
ous things. On the contrary, it had for 
its introduction the following poem by 
Frieda Benyowitz, a 12A student: 


Do you expect to laugh, my friend, 

As through this book your way you 
wend, 

I ween we'll not regale you so— 

No humours of this kind we show. 


The sage’s laugh 
Has bitter tone 
Because he dreams 


Of life he’s known. 


And clowns pretend 
That they rejoice 
With mirthful shouts 


But hollow voice. 


So in this book 
You will not find 


Coarse laughing quips 
On mankind; 
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By MARIE ENGLERT, 12B 


Miss Lydia M. Schwegler, head of the English department, 
and Miss Emma J. Wilson, instructor of advertising and journal- 


ism, were the faculty supervisors in the selection of copy for the 


*“Humoutrs.” 


Mr. Charles M. Hyde, instructor of printing, sup- 


ervised the printing. To have encouraged creative writing is an 


excellent project in a business school. 


But youthful thoughts, and varied 
moods 

And fancies, baffling platitudes, 

Will hail you here and try to hold 


Your interest in the stories told. 


On the title page of this booklet 
there appaired a small plate depicting 
grotesque faces, some laughing, some 
scowling, and others with twisted coun- 
tenances. Below this, there was a mot- 
to, a subtitle, “Every man in his 
humour.”—~Ben Jonson. 


RUNNING through that first edition, 

I was surprised to discover what fine 
articles my classmates could write. The 
stories moved me and inspired me to 
become determined that with the next 
issue there would be a story beneath 
which would appear my name. This 
resolution was strengthened when later 
that term all those who had had con- 
tributions in the “John Hay Humours” 
received books of stories, essays, and 
poetry in a public demonstration on 
the stage. 

It was then that I learned of the 
method whereby these pupils were 
chosen. A composition was required of 
each student in every English class, 
and the teachers selected the ones they 
thought best. There were also volun- 
tary contributions from students who 
wrote for the fun of writing. 


I sat there in the audience, admiring, 
envying, and dreaming of the day when 
I was to stand there on the stage, too. 
One girl, Ruth Seid, who was then 
editor of the “Ledger,” John Hay’s 
school paper, received so many prizes 
that she was forced to ask one of the 
boys to carry some of them for her. I 
laughed with the audience, but in my 
heart the seed of ambition was being 
fostered. 


That next year, in my English course, 
we took up the subject of essays. There, 
indeed, I found a means of expression 
to let out some of those thoughts that 
one gets at odd times. Five different 
inspirations occurred to me, and I 


wrote five short essays. A new method 
of obtaining material was being tried. 
Instead of having each pupil hand in 
a composition, only those who wished 
to do so were invited to submit their 
contributions. 

When I handed my essays in, my 
English teacher liked them. She passed 
them on to a faculty committee who 
selected the articles for the “Hu- 
mours.” Three were accepted. I rode 
in a mist of glory. Little did I realize 
how well the “Humours” was fulfilling 
its aim, that of encouraging creative 
writing from students in a business 
school where mechanical perfection is 
often thought to be the only object. 


NEW system was devised to re- 

ward the contributors to the “Hu- 
mours”. An honorary literary society 
was formed, the first in John Hay, and 
all those who had something in the 
1931 edition were members. This so- 
ciety had a three-fold purpose. Mem- 
bership in it served to distinguish the 
contributors; some of the members 
helped the faculty committee with the 
copy and proof-reading; all the mem- 
bers of the society went to various 
English classes and gave little talks to 
help acquaint the students with the 
“John Hay Humours” and to encour- 
age them to contribute to the 1932 
edition. On Tuesday, January 26, a 
luncheon was given to the society, and 
all the members were requested to try 
their very best in the coming edition. 


Instead of books, gold pins cast in 
an interesting design were presented 
as emblems. On them a 
jolly face portraying a 
joyous humour peered 
out of a square block. On 
the back was the date— 
1931. How proud I was 
to wear my shining token 

of success! 
That, however, was just the begin- 
ning. The next year I had a different 
aim toward which to work—that of 


(Continued on page 14) 
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How We Sell Our School 


By BARBARA DYAR 
Editor-in-Chief of Staff II, “Arsenal Cannon” 


HE make-up of a school annual 
T consists, in a great part, of illus- 

trations of various types, mainly 
photographs. A picture, with a caption, 
gives to the reader a more definite idea 
than does a printed story. Fifty per 
cent of the average students will look 
at the picture but never think of read- 
ing the article. The other fifty per cent 
will perhaps read the printed matter 
also, thus gaining a better knowledge 
of what is offered. 

Unique among high school publica- 
tions, the “Arsenal Cannon,” student 
publication of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, com- 
bines both literature and school and 
student photographs into two maga- 
zines, published one at the end of each 
semester of the school year. 

For the same subscription price, the 
subscriber receives fifteen weekly issues 
and the semester magazine. The Janu- 
ary magazine number of the Arsenal 
Cannon has forty-eight pages, featur- 
ing school clubs, class activities, and 
literature. The June number, consist- 
ing of a minimum of sixty-four pages, 
has the senior class as its feature. The 
combination of these two publications, 
take the place of a school annual. 

The magazines are of the same size 
as the weekly numbers of the paper, 
thus the thirty-two issues of the year 
can be bound, forming a complete his- 
torical record of the school’s activities 
and achievements. 

The “Arsenal Cannon’s” January, 
1932, magazine is an example of an 
attempt by students to represent their 
school, not only to the students but to 
their parents in every possible way. 

The editors, Francis S. Nipp and 
Richard Kautsky, determined to make 
their issue of the “Cannon” a typical 
magazine as is found on the news- 
stands; however, featuring, in so far as 
possible, campus and class activities, 
both in illustrations and literature. 


S an illustrated introduction to the 
theme of the magazine, the Table 
of Contents page contained a photo- 
graph of the main entrance to the 
campus of the Arsenal Technical 


Schools. 


Following through the magazine are 
found a page of pencil sketches, by art 
students, of the oldest buildings on the 
Tech campus. These buildings have an 
historical significance in as much as 
they were used in the past by the Uni- 
ted States as a government arsenal. 
Now, however, they contain modern 
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class rooms. 

Since the Arsenal Technical Schools 
include, besides the high school, four- 
teen vocational schools, two spread 
pages picturing boys at work in the 
vocational classes give the reader an 
insight into the variety of occupations 
being taught. 

An added attraction to the magazine 
is a two-page spread of photographs 
entitled, “A Senior’s Day at Tech.” 
Beginning with his entrance to the cam- 
pus before school, the illustrations pic- 
ture the senior at work in his various 
class rooms, ending with his attendance 
at a football game in the afternoon. 
This gives an outsider an idea of the 
extent of the campus of seventy-six 
acres and the types of buildings there. 


Also are found within the magazine 


the usual athletics, R. O. T. C., “Ar. 
senal Cannon” staff, and senior play 
. ee ” . 

pictures, and “Cannon” staff write-up, 


HE parents or friends of the school, 

after reading this number, have a 
definite idea of Tech’s campus, its 
buildings, its curriculum, and its broad. 
ening influence on the students. They 
read and see pictured the extent of the 
many advantages the Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools offer to its students. 


It is to be remembered that the vari- 
ous types of annual publications put 
out by high school students are read 
by many besides the students them- 
selves. To represent the school to its 
best possible advantage is the first duty 
of the annual. It is of importance that 
the publication contain illustrations 
and literature of an informative nature 
to outsiders. The annual, whether 
good, bad, or indifferent, is the adver- 
tisement of its school. It is the highest 
aim of student journalists to make 
their publication the best possible ad- 
vertisement of their school. 


Song “Without Music 


BECAUSE the editor, James Hayes, 
ef “The Southron,” South Phila- 
delphia High School magazine, has 
written us that his school was delayed 
two weeks in opening, due to the in- 
fantile paralysis epidemic, the poetry 
contribution this month comes again 
from the “Maroon and White,” Bay 
Ridge High, Brooklyn, New York. 


Song Without Music 


She was the dancing of the flame 
She was the singing of the sun, 

She was the spring; I saw not one 
Ever before my heart’s dear came. 


She was the ecstasy of pain 

Breaking the heart to leave it free— 

I wanted life lived quietly— 

God, make my heart a fire again! 
Marion Prescott Muller 
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Blue Mountains 


Blue Mountains at dusk 

Cast finger-shadows 

On hooded hills. 

The turbid torrent 

Whirling at their feet 

Is filled with vague unrest 

Of their mirrored beauty. 

Mountain Lions 

Growl at the long blueness 

Lying on their paths. 

And the cattle cowing below 

Lap the quiet color from the river 

unknowing 

Clara Mannheimer 


Compensation 
One night you led me to a mystic land, 
Where young stars flung pale beauty 
on a stream. 
We lived a golden moment, hand in 
hand, 
You gave my bitter life a wistful 
dream 
You gently put my finger on the heart 
Of Doubt. I felt it tremble. Then 
it died. 
We truly loved and Passion played no 
part. 
While from your singing soul to mine 
you cried 
The sky’s black velvet loveliness will 
stay. 
Your eager voice will call across the 
years 
Your whispered words, which I had 
tried to say, 
Will always make sweet singing in my 
ears. 
When Spring calls youth and passes me 
unseen, 
The years may find me wasted— 
but serene.—Kathleen Sheehan 
, wT 
Spring 
My heart is in the weather, 
My heart is young and free: 
For Spring has come and showered 
Her loveliness on me. 
It’s easy to be cheerful; 
Impossible to frown— 
And as a celebration 
I'll wear my party gown! 
Henrietta Kolborg 
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All Set for the C.S. P. A. Contest? 


If Not, Read What Three of Last Year’s Judges Say 


Magazines 


never live it again. Ledgers must 
balance to the fraction of a cent. 
Is a wider latitude permitted to finan- 
cial statements on self-analysis sheets? 
One magazine in Greater New York, 
when funds ran low, published an issue 
on wrapping paper. The result was 
not commonplace but decidedly orig- 
inal and artistic. 


S CHOOL is life itself as you will 


Publications persist in violating well- 
known rules. Copied jokes, syndicated 
cuts and complimentary advertise- 
ments are still in evidence. 

The self-analysis sheet distinctly 
states: “Place your paper in that 
class which most closely represents its 
field so that it may be judged to its 
best advantage. You classify your 
paper. We judge it in the group.” 
Yet editors continue to enter literary 
and literary-art magazines in the gen- 
eral high school group and lose many 
points in so doing. 

In most magazines, the weakest de- 
partments are School News, Sports, 
Clubs, Alumni, etc. Editors would do 
well to drop these departments alto- 
gether and make their publications en- 
tirely literary. If they don’t wish to 
do this, they should work to improve 
the departments—feature style, inter- 
views, essays, anything to get away 
from the routine news, writing of ma- 
terial that is too stale to be news. 

“Whatsoever things are simple in 
essence are the basis of an art.” 

Many advertisements between cover 
and title page may not be wrong but 
they do detract from the appearance 
of the magazine. 

A theme for a magazine issue may 
narrow the range of material. Quite 
frequently it results in a real contribu- 
tion to human knowledge. 

Unless a story is copied, it must 
grow out of imagination, literary con- 
tacts, or experience. The greatest of 
these is experience. 

The imaginative scientific story is 
overworked. 

A good poem should earn a good 
Position in the magazine. 


THE ruling that title pages and de- 
partment openings should be on 
the right is not an arbitrary pronunc- 
lamento. It is based upon the funda- 
mental principle, that the human eye 
automatically looks first to the right. 
Cincinnati students seem to be fond 
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of animals. That may be why one 
found such queer and intriguing beasts 
in the magazine from southern Ohio. 

Where, oh where are the interviews? 
Not one magazine out of ten uses in- 
terviews in the sports department. 
Alumni athletes certainly could supply 
more material of this sort. 

In most cases, alumni departments 
are dull and routine. Letters, inter- 
views, and literary contributions are 
highly desirable in this department. 

Too few magazines reflect commu- 
nity or district traditions, history, or 
conditions. Why not more feature is- 
sues of local color? The school pub- 
lication interprets the school to the 
community. 

The artistic possibilities of decora- 
tive initial letters are yet to be re- 
vealed to most magazines. 

Linoleum block cuts are cheap and 
available. They cost almost nothing, 
add greatly to the attractiveness of a 
publication and _ stimulate creative 
work. 

Good parodies are absent, while 
camera clubs promote artistic pho- 


“Newspaper 


1. Newspapers range from four. 
column, bi-weekly to seven and eight- 
column weekly. While quantity out- 
put is not necessarily the highest goal, 
a judge can hardly avoid prejudice in 
favor of the staff that gathers more 
news and workers harder to finance the 
larger and more frequent sheet. 

2. One newspaper has a circulation 
of 27 per cent of the student body. 
The reason is sadly obvious after read- 
ing the term’s publications. 

3. Seven West Coast publications 
use page four for editorials rather than 
page two. 

4. Only a very few school news- 
papers have adopted the modernistic 
type faces such as Bernhard, Tempo, 
Gothic, and the like. 

5. News writers should learn that 
there are other ways of opening lead 
paragraphs than by means of name of 
person or date of event. 

6. More definite division and plac- 
ing of responsibility might be shown 
in the masthead. Quite a few show 
merely editors and several “assistants” 
—function not stated. 

7. Sport stories are remarkably free 
from partisanship, but more notice 


tography. 

Students pay too much attention to 
personalities about the faculty. 

One finds many dull stories, imita- 
tions of cheap commercial-magazine 
stories. There is too little use of local 
color and personal experience. 

A “number’s racket” story seems 
slightly out of place in a scholastic 
publication. 

Are police and thrills a symptom of 
adolescence or an effect of a limited 
range of reading? 

Adding one word to a line from 
Wordsworth is not writing poetry. 

The magazines of the New York 
City high schools are almost uniformly 
of high quality. 

Both New York and Washington 
specialize in charming sketches and 
lovely color effects. 

“That exquisite something called 
style, which, like the grade of perfect 
breeding, everywhere persuasive and 
nowhere emphatic, makes itself felt by 
the skill with which it effaces itself, 
and masters us at last with a sense of 
completeness.” 


Points Listed 


could well be given to outstanding 
players and performances of op- 
ponents. 

8. Some few papers insist on giving 
detailed, play-by-play stories of past 
football games. One or two papers 
go the length of using the entire sport 
page for one or two such massive, dead 
stories. 

9. It is doubtful if any school de- 
velops enough “spot” news to warrant 
a seven-column streamer for twelve 
consecutive issues. 

10. Some staffs are very careful to 
see to it that their own clubs and ac- 
tivities receive full attention—to the 
neglect of others equally important. 

11. Complimentary ads (labeled 
“compliments of”) are now extremely 
rare, but even yet many ads are mere 
name cards. 

12. “Off page one” frequently 
means “out of the paper.” In other 
words, all too often there is no real 
news on the other pages. 


13. Many news stories could be far 
more concisely written. 

14. “Beauty is only skin deep.” 
That is, the first impression of the 
paper, gained from a beautiful mechan- 
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ical appearance, is often rudely shat- 
tered when one reads the contents. 

15. How large is a school? If a 
junior high school is operated in con- 
nection with a senior high school and 
the junior high pupils buy the senior 
high newspaper and contribute to it or 
have a section of it, it is obviously un- 
fair to omit the junior high school in 
the enrollment given for contest pur- 
poses. 

16. Signed articles by Confucius, 
Thomas A. Kempis, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Theodore Roosevelt, Henrik Ibsen, 
and the like, make good filler mate- 
rial only when the quoted writer is 
an alumnus of your school. 

17. Someone is sadly lacking in a 
sense of news values when he places 
five Number One headlines over stories 
in five successive columns at the top 
of page one. 

18. An overdose of “meets”, 
“holds”, “elects”, “gives” and similar 
thrillers, pervades far too many high 
school newspaper headlines. 

19. It is depressingly interesting to 
watch a clipped joke travel through 30 
to 35 states of the United States, via 
the so-called original humor column. 

20. “Show your school spirit” takes 
first prize, hands down, as the most 
frequently used editorial topic. 

21. Several editors might well use 
2 good dictionary to determine the 
difference between “bi-weekly” and “bi- 
monthly” before indicating the fre- 
quency of their publications. 


"THE papers make great strides of 
improvement each year. The 
fancy border has happily almost disap- 
peared as has the Christmas number 
printed in green ink, the latter inex- 
cusable from the point of view of 
beauty and legibility. The meaning- 
less note of sympathy set in black bor- 
der has given way to the editorial in- 
terpreting the life of the student. 

A great weakness now is failure to 
understand that the type used in heads 
should in general be of one family and 
should, moreover, be in keeping with 
the name plate and body type; another 
weakness is lack of ability to make a 
head sheet that “grades down” so that 
the paper has smaller heads for stories 
of about six, three, and one inches re- 
spectively. It goes without saying that 
there should be many of these shorter 
stories if the school is properly covered 
and if the make-up below the fold is 
to have character. 

One principle would help dozens of 
editors. Here it is: “If you don’t 
know, ask.” There are newspaper men 
in every town and city skilled in mak- 
ing type talk. Take your paper to 
them. They are only too glad to give 
ten or fifteen minutes to any boy or girl 
who will drop in after the last edition 
is on the street. 
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On Squelching Santa Claus 


By PEGGY STERN 


OT only to encourage writing 
throughout the school, but 
through constructive criticisms to im- 


also 


prove that writing and to develop lit- 
erary discrimination and good taste 
among the students are the purposes of 
the “Horace Manuscript” magazine of 
the Horace Mann School for Girls, 
New York City, from which this short 


story comes. 
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a leaden sky, the snow whirled 

quietly down, muffling the city 
noises and forming a spotless carpet, to 
be spoiled immediately by the hasten- 
ing feet of Christmas shoppers. 
Through these jostling crowds, Janet, 
her twelve-year-old head held very 
high, led her small brother. She was 
taking him to see Santa Claus at 
Macy’s. 


rs was true Christmas weather. From 


As they stood in this venerable pres- 
ence, the tiny brother gaped, fasci- 
nated, believing that this bewhiskered, 
pillow-stuffed individual really had 
come from the polar regions. Janet 
looked on with scorn, a bored and 
amused smile upon her lips. Solemnly, 
Santa Claus went the rounds, stopping 
a moment with each child to find out 
every juvenile desire. Much to Janet’s 
chagrin, she, too, was included; twelve 
years old, and still she was included. 
Abashed by being the center of atten- 
tion, she dropped her eyes and 
mumbled something, but all the while 
she thought, “Why question me? I 
don’t believe in your Christmas esca- 
pades. Ask the wishes of these smaller 
children, who are so young and cred- 
ulous and simple.” 


In an unhappy frame of mind, she 
left the store. Her pride was wounded. 
Santa did not understand how much 


she knew about the world. He did 
not realize that she was studying sub- 
jects like Geometry. Then, suddenly, 
she became aware of the poor showing 
she had made. What did she want 
indeed? Regretfully, she thought of 
the cynical things she could have an- 
swered. “A rattle,” she might have 
said, joking sarcastically; but then 
Santa, being so simple, might have 
taken the reply seriously. Perhaps it 
would have been better to say, “a com- 
pass”, or “a protractor”. How he 
would have gaped at that! “How 
many chances we miss for saying 
clever things,” she thought; and, after 
this bit of philosophy, she was content 
to view her minute charge. He was 


walking beside her, amusing himself 
with a gift Santa had given him. Janet 
smiled to herself, for she realized that 
to him it was only a toy. To her it sig. 
nified hard work and privations. She 
saw men toiling late in toy factories to 
complete Christmas presents and re. 
turning to squalid homes full of hungry 
children. She forced a sigh of mature 
sadness. 


As Janet shuffled on, she watched the 
fleecy flakes collect in little drifts. 
Thinking these grown-up ideas made 
it ridiculous for Santa to have asked 
her what she wanted for Christmas. A 
star-shaped flake landed on her coat. 
How she wished for a shiny new sled 
with bright runners! 


JOHN HAY HUMOROUS 
(Continued from page 11) 


having a second date added on the 
reverse side. Again the work was en- 
tirely voluntary. Many students sub- 
mitted compositions, and it was decided 
that it would be more fair to classify 
the compositions according to the grade 
of English the student was taking. 
Once more I was successful, and later 
in the term of Spring, 1932, I received 
my pin with two dates on the back as 
symbols of my two triumphs. 


Now I treasure three copies of John 
Hay Humours in my memory book. 
Each has an attractive green and gold 
cover carrying out in the school colors 
a design created in art classes of the 
school. The second volume is particu- 
larily attractive because many of the 
stories contain illustrations drawn by 
art students. The third edition I like 
particularily because it was printed by 
my fellow students of the printing de- 
partment. 


So the “John Hay Humours” has 
prospered and is going on to a bigger 
and. better edition in 1933. In the 
words of our principal, Mr. William L. 
Moore, “As a co-operative project be- 
tween the art, printing, and English 
classes, the ‘John Hay Humours’ of- 
fered an opportunity for original work 
in the various phases in which the in- 
dividual pupils were interested. In this 
case, as in all other situations calling 
for outstanding work when backed up 
by desire, these boys and girls dem- 
onstrated that they are capable of very 
high-grade product. We are proud of 


the outcome.” 
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A Good Advertisement 


By WALTER KLINGER 
Business Manager of “The Northerner” 


HIS year, The Northerner, a 
7 weekly publication of the North 
Side High School of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, runs a weekly ad- 
vertisement for the school cafeteria. 
Advertisements of the various firms 
whose products are sold in the cafe- 
teria are grouped about the menu for 
the coming week. The advantages of 
this form of advertising are fourfold. 
First, the advertisements of the in- 
dividual firms are more effective. They 


attract more attention grouped in this 
manner than they would otherwise. 

Second, the cafeteria profits through 
this type of advertising. The grouped 
advertisements attract attention quick- 
ly and the parents, who, of course, 
read the school publication, notice the 
attractive menu for the coming week 
and approve of the balanced diet of- 
fered. 

Third, this form of notification ad- 
vertises the publication in which it is 


Eat in the North Side Cafeteria 
“Quality Foods, Yet Low Prices” 


MILK SOLD IN THE NORTH SIDE CAFETERIA 


ESKAY’S 


The Milk that has been selected as the BEST for you to drink at school is the 
BEST for you to drink at home—So says Don Moorhead and a lot of other 


North Siders. 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 


Cheten es VAem Au’ 


IT’S NEW—“You will like it” 


RAUNER’S 
CHILY-BEAR 


A Cup Filled with a Delicious 
Frozen Ice 


The Big 5c Worth 
Refreshing 
Sold At North Side Cafeteria 


Wholesome 


AIKEN’S 
POTATO CHIPS 
For That Tired 

Appetite 


Buy 
BURSLEYS 
LITTLE ELF Brand 
The Cafeteria Does 
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Weekly Wittles 


Monday—Chili soup, baked 

am, macaroni and _ cheese, 
mashed potatoes, lima beans. 
Salads: Cabbage, fruit. Des- 
serts: Apple and butterscotch 
pie. 

Tuesday—Bean soup, roast 
beef and noodles, mashed pota- 
toes, baked beans, and green 
beans. Salads: Fruit gelatine, 
and pea and celery. Desserts: 
Berry and banana pie. 

Wedensday—Rice and tomato 
soup, veal pie, scalloped potatoes, 
mashed potatoes, baked beans, 
and peas, Salads: Kidney beans, 
and orange and grapefruit. Des- 
serts: Apricot and chocolate pie. 

Thursday—Cream tomato 
soup, pork patties, Spanish rice, 
mashed potatoes, baked beans, 
and spinach, Salads: Potato, 
mixed fruit, and asparagus tip. 
Desserts: Lemon and cherry pie. 

Friday—Vegetable soup, fried 
fish, ham ala Southern, mashed 
potatoes, baked beans, stewed 
tomatoes, Salads: Tuna, banana 
and pineapple, and cheese. Des- 


-serts: Peach pie and tapioca 


pudding. 


North Side Students 
Patronize These Firms 


Martha Wayne Special Cake 


Flour Makes Good Baking 
Certain 


Eat 
ICE CREAM 
With 
Each Noon Meal 
In the Cafeteria 


It’s a Food 


Furnas 


Ice Cream Co. 


printed. Outsiders who read the paper 
will notice the pleasing form with which 
the advertisements are presented and 
will comment on it to others. 

Fourth and lastly, you will find that 
advertisers respond more easily to so- 
licitors when a plan of this sort is laid 
before them. 

To organize this cafeteria feature, 
we first went to the manager of the 
cafeteria to procure a list of the firms 
and then made up a sketch plan with 
suggested copy for the entire adver- 
tisement. This plan was presented to 
the firms who either accepted or revised 
their individual advertisement to their 
own satisfaction. 

The idea of group advertising can be 
worked out with several types of busi- 
nesses. The Northerner has used this 
plan with student “hang-outs” and local 
wholesale houses with fair success. 


THE EDITOR LOOKS ’EM OVER 
(Continued from page 10) 


poetry club and others from the school 
at large, the booklet was delightfully 
printed by the boys in the print shop. 
Many illustrations together with bor- 
ders and initials in colors increased its 
artistic appearance. 


ee 

This year “The Arsenal Cannon,” 
Indianapolis, appears in a new and 
larger format when the adviser, Miss 
Ella Sengenberger, and her staffs in- 
creased the number of columns from 
two to three. 

A novel contest was also started, a 
facsimile of which is reproduced here. 
The purpose of this is to test out the 
student reader for complete coverage 
of the issue. 


CANNON CONTEST 


and the 

: are the new 

organizations established on the 
campus this semester. 


Se) # 

“Are You Going Away to School?” 
was the title of a very helpful story in 
the June, 1932, issue of “Tech Quar- 
terly,” Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

Four editors, Lillian Monie, Jean 
Vockroth, Delos Branning, and Nor- 
man Hine, did a great deal of research 
work by writing to 22 colleges and uni- 
versities to obtain definite information 
regarding entrance requirements, cost, 
student loans and scholarships. 

Then they compiled their data which 
covered three and one-half pages in 
the “Quarterly.” There were illustra- 
tions from four colleges and a tabu- 
lated chart of costs and scholarships 
available at the schools to which they 
wrote, 
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“Okay, Golonel” 


(An Interview with Phil Cook) 
By Lawrence Reid and Donald Sipple 


AVING a direct tie-up to school pub- 

lications is the value of this interview 
which was secured by two 1932 mem- 
bers of “Golden Rod,” Quincy, Mass- 
achusetts, High magazine. Frequently, 
high school interviewers fail to secure 
from their subject a direct statement 
that will interest and concern the high 
school reader. Here Lawrence and 
Donald ferreted out the choice bit that 
Phil Cook at one time was a columnist 
on his high school paper. 
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ERHAPS the man with the army 

of voices was more willing to grant 

an interview than we had ex- 
pected, because, back in East Orange, 
he was once an editor on his own 
school paper. He ran a column called 
“Whimsical Whims”, for which he col- 
lected and illustrated humorous ma- 
terial. It is a coincidence that he held 
a position similar to those now held 
by us boys who interviewed him. 

We caught him just as he was leav- 
ing the stage from a performance at 
the “Met”, and followed him into his 
dressing room. He remarked that it 
would be wise to leave the door open 
because it was so warm, but suddenly 
pushed it shut, saying that it would 
be better that way while he changed 
his pants. And he did most of his 
talking in his B.V.D.’s. 

His full name is Philip DeWitt 
Cook, but he said it was “nothing to 
brag about.” He confessed to being 
married for fifteen years, and rather 
proudly informed us that he has a 
daughter twenty-two months old. He 
spends six hours a day composing his 
programs, and has never broadcast 
anything in his nine-year radio career 
that he did not write himself. 

His face was flushed, even under his 
make-up, and he talked with apparent 
effort. Nevertheless, he demonstrated 
some of his voices, but never, he said, 
has he been able to explain, even to 
his own satisfaction, just how he ac- 
complishes those extremely complicated 
acrobatics with his voice box. (Inci- 
dentally, he offered us a Lucky.) AIl- 
though he is under a constant strain 
from his very difficult work, he enjoys 
it. His stage performances never 
grow monotonous because he likes to 
observe the various reactions of his 
audiences. 


HEN we asked him at what hotel 
he was staying, he sighed and told 
us. Then he hastily added that he had 
nothing to do with it. Everything is 


Sixteen 


arranged for him, and he is never 
consulted. He likened himself to an 
animal in a cage. We reflect that the 
lives of the insignificant are at least 
more indeperdent than those of the 
people whose every minute belongs to 
their public. During his engagement 
in Boston, he had to be back on the 
stage less than three minutes after his 
regular evening broadcasts. 

Laughingly, he admitted that he 
plays about only four chords on his 
tiple. He started in by using a 
ukulele, but now has “an enlarged 
edition.” His longing is to play the 
piano. 

His wife and child, he said, 
quite the same as other people, “not 
like the rest of the family Mrs. 
Cook has no part in her husband’s 
work. He appeared happy that he was 
returning home in a few hours. 

Our nervousness at this being our 
first interview was soon put away by 
his easy conversation and attractive 
personality. He is quite tall, rather 
stocky, and his hair is approaching 
grayness. 

We look back with pleasure on our 
interview with Phil Cook, but wonder 
how the three of us ever possibly fitted 
into that dinky Number Three dressing 


room. 
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“The South Side Times” Celebrates 

(Continued from page 7) 
ing a grand mess of the whole affair. 
Since all these operations were neces- 
sary it can well be understood why the 
staff was weary before the 3,500 papers 
that had been printed were ready for 
distribution. 

The work which the staff put on this 
issue was far from being a waste of time 
not only because of the journalistic 
worth of the paper, for which much 
high praise was received, but also on 
account of the financial returns that 
proved to be quite worth the while. 
The Anniversary Issue of The Times 
was a huge success. 


This Month’s Artist 


The cover design for this issue of 
“The School Press Review” was drawn 
by Joseph Princiotta, now a holder of 
a scholarship at Pratt Institute. While 
a student at Stuyvesant High School, 
New York City, he rated high in his 
art work and was art editor at one time 
on each of the three school publica- 
tions. The cover design appeared on 


“The Caliper.” 


“ THE EDITOR SAYS 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover} 


structures, and motors in a state of 
alarming exposure in the manual traing 
ing rooms and machine shops; lists g 
dramas, new books, concerts and arte 
hibits on bulletin boards which are 
put there for amusement or idle atten 
tion. 


Y OUR editor is not too old and he 
has been associated with hig 
schools, colleges and universities j 
one capacity or another as long as h 
can remember, yet when he sat down ¢ 
his Sunday dinner a week or two ago 
with two boys who had once attended! 
a press convention, who are now ing 
college and who work in h’- office, he 
felt lost for they began to talk of litt 
erature and of figures out of the past) 
comparing them with literary forms of} 
today with a skill and a knowledge of; 
their subject that astounded him. He 
felt in the end that he had been totallyy 
neglected by his professors in the past) 
and was woefully ignorant rather than) 
reasonably educated as he supposed. 

Education and the _ contents of 
courses change frequently and com) 
pletely. What the average high school | 
student of today knows and discusses) 
glibly with his mates sounds like San- 
scrit to his parents. So why not apy 
italize on this? 

Let the editors look over the courses” 
offered in their respective schools andi 
explore their mysteries. They will be™ 
amazed to know what is going on, en) 
tirely unknown to them, right under | 
their very edititorial noses; noses, we] 
fear, that are sometimes too elevated | 
to get down to earth or so close to? 
the copy desk that they gather some — 
of the dust off the blue pencils. 

Tell the business of the school andi 
you will be surprised how much you y 
can learn from your own school. 


April 
She dances on green velvet hills, 
She sings her songs of love, g 
She scatters sunbeams when she smiles] 


And laughs above. 


She weeps her lover’s tears on hills, 

That glisten with the rain, a 
And paints her rainbow, when her love” * 
Has come again. 3 


Her anger is the peak from which 
The whirling winds are tossed, 
When golden fragments of her dress 
Are caught and lost. 


Her laughter and her tears are not 
So very strange to me, 
She is a lover in the Spring 
Who rivals your inconstancy. 
Helen Laura 
Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. Y+ 7 
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You have a date with the G. S. P.-A. 


Yes, several of them, in fact 


Here they are! 
JANUARY 14, 1933—Final entry date for NEWSPAPERS to be entered in the 9th Annual Contest; © 


FEBRUARY 4, 1933—Final entry date for MAGAZINES to be entered in the 9th Anngal Contest; 


FEBRUARY 9, 1933—Final date or sulvilocions of poemis, stories and articles for Annual Writers Club 
Literary Contest bronze medal award; 


FEBRUARY 9, 1933—Final date for submission of news stories, feature stories and news editorials for 
Annual Sigma Delta Chi News Contest bronze medal awards. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1933—Final date for submission of story for Annual Publicity Award of C. S. P. A. 
and the last and BEST OF ALL, 


The Convention—March 9, 10, 11, 1933 


Circulars, Posters, Entry Blanks, Registration Blanks will be sent aero soon. 


Watch THE SCHOOL PRESS REVIEW for additional and current information regarding both 
CONTEST AND CONVENTION. «©. oy 


Pin this on the wall of your Editorial or Publication Office and keep these dates well in mind. 
Aad S dace Sagres Oh ea ee en on 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


406 John Jay Hall, Columbia tiniitendiie 
New York, N. Y. 3 





Have you seen the new 


Specimen Headline Schedule Charts? 


These are exactly what Advisers and Editors have been looking for and need every time they make | 
up the pcoer. Compiled by an experienced school press adviser and an experienced printer—ar- 
ranged iS school use—and sought after by printers themselves it is so practical. But here’s the Fore: ” 
word; it will speak for itself. 


FOREWORD 


In compiliag these specimen headline schedules the authors have had in mind several points: 
1. The schedules are based on the best practices now used in high school publications. 


2. The schedules are reasonably complete, without being cluttered with useless samples that might be ” 
seidom used. ; 


. The schedules are adaptable to school newspapers of different page widths, from three or four 004 
eight columns. ' 


4. The numbering plan is flexible and at the same time easily understood. 


5. The type faces shown in any given schedule are uniform or at least harmonizing if it is necessary j 
to depart from one single type face because of printer’s limitations. 


. Because column widths of nee ste eee vary from 12 picas to 1344 picas, it was necessary | 
to agree on some standard width throughout all the samples. The width chosen is 124, / 
picas of type, a fairly common column width. This is not the width between column rules. 


. Only type faces in fairly common use are included, although several others could be used if in- 
dividual taste or printshop requirements so dictate: 


. Absolutely no ion is made or implied that any single schedule here shown should be adopted 
in its entirety. No attempt is here made to standardize all headlines in school newspapers. 
The main reason for the printing of these specimens is to show what suggested schedules would 
look like. pagrnece staffs will be able to construct their own schedules from the samples, and } 

aa staffs contemplating a change of headline type will be able to see how co: q 

schedules will look without the necessity of writing and counting new headlines based on a} 

type face different from the one now used by the staff. 


. Each schedule shows enough samples to be readily adapted to local needs, in case variations from : 
these samples are desired. 


. No boxed heads are shown for the reason that there are many varieties of type borders, ¢ach’ 


of which might materially change the number of possible units per line. The suggested number-7 
ing plan allows nine such boned single column heads. 4 


Another publication by the C. S. P. A:—“Studies in School Publications, No. 3”, by Charles F. Troxell, 
and William E. Brecht. . 


Seventy-five cents to members—One dollar to non-members. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


406 John Jay Hall, Columbia University 
New. York City 








